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^ FRID AY - May ^tk. 

R , rE ODGERS, K.C., in I i e c ^ alr )» 
At iO.30 a.m- (?* *■ delivered her address on 

wrong kinds of play. 

RI(jrH . • like a cake without sugar, or rather 

“ Life without gaiety is ^ are the words of a good 

it is unleavened . brea - ^ ^ (o us _ Mr . x G Rooper. 
friend of the P ' N f - r ”, „ cher i n my audience still cherish 
Should any paren 0 left over from our English 

unleavened cakes ° ' ^ recomm end warmly for their 

Passover of Puritanism, I shoul Education , o{ 

perusal the { orm (he concluding selltence . 

which the words h q ^ ^ that all here believe in 

Meanwhile I si difficulties, as a powerful 

l«e, physical, mental 
6 a T I shall spend no time therefore in pointing out 
th<f necessity of play as an element in education but shall 
concentrate ^myself entirely on the necessity of education in 

“"let 'is true that the familiar phrase “ go as you 
please ” indicates the very quintessence of the spirit of play 
it is also true that we shall never play ideally, till we hav 
learnt to please to go as we ought. How then shall we achieve 
this paradox ? How preserve for our children the essentia 
liberty and spontaneity of play, and yet see to it tha m 
their play their pleasure is of the highest quality ? * 1S 

the paradox of all education and involves the ancient apparen 
contradiction between liberty and law. 

The key — for us — lies in the nature of the child. e 
law of Right, and the law of Beauty are one with 
law of normal human development. So that the rj 5 
striction and guidance of the educator find their comp e 
justification in that they indicate to the child his shor 
w r ay to his natural achievement of good taste and 
faculty, where he reaps his richest harvest of active capa 1 1 ^ 
and of the joy that belongs to all activity. We sha ** 

hesitate then to train our children in enjoyment, from 

■ ~ 

* Educational Studies and Addresses. T. G. Rooper. London: 

and Son. 1902. 
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false notion that we should thereby be interfering with their 
liberty or depriving them of that freedom which is an essential 
element in play. 

There would seem indeed special need to-day for further 
training in enjoyment, for some indication of a principle of 
selection in recreation, and of right and wrong in play. It is 
abundantly apparent that at present the means of living 
have, in England, outrun the art of living. It is precisely 
when we go as w r e please, when w r e relax our strenuous pursuit 
of success, either in commerce or in technical education, 
that our spiritual poverty becomes most apparent, that our 
lack of culture, our failure in the art of complete living is 
most striking. 

All great educators have felt the importance of training 
in enjoyment. In the Republic of Plato — the book that has 
influenced the education of the world more, perhaps, than 
anv other single book — nothing is treated w r ith greater serious- 
ness, nothing is felt to be more fundamentally important 
than the consideration of the methods of enjoyment, of 
the kinds of play and of amusement permitted to children. 
“ If,” Plato says, “ rulers and guardians of the State are 
ever to be truly good citizens, fit to rule and govern 
men, we must begin at the very beginning with them.” 
Nurses and mothers must never sing to them vulgar, 
trivial songs, nor tell to them rough and vulgar stories. 
Children must not learn to rejoice at, or to laugh at, the 
misfortunes of others, they must not be accustomed to find 
physical infirmities amusing, or drunkenness, in stories or 
on the stage, comic. They must not in their stories of heroes, 
still less in their stories of God, have mean and cruel e ements 
mixed up. Children must be used from the first to o\e 
and to hate the right sorts of things. This is the end of a 
education. This training is necessary, not meiey <- 
formation of character, but for the foimation o m 
is impossible to teach a child the ^to^ed 

beauty, of truth, or of religion. But if he , tv 

from birth to an atmosphere ful1 ol . ^ J to him easily 

and reverence, then apprehension of al ^ ^ shrink 

and naturally as mmd de y elo P s . and the trivial; 

instinctively frnm the Vlll£3.r, tilt? 
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h to the keener enjoyment of active, 

having uc^ accustomed ^ bored and disguste d by the 

cultured amusements, ag elsewhere, the atmosphere 


having been 
cultured am 

trivial and the eduC ator. 

of the home is the d the enjoyments of children to 

We cannot of course of adu ]ts. But the difference 

be the same as the enjo} ^ We sometimes defeat our 
should be only one ° , t00 grea t pedantry in our 

own ends by too grease, ^ ^ ^ ^ The great 

selection of the ^ natural and glorious pl aygroU nd of 
kingdom of A ^ our children, if we coerce them 

humanity, u artistic enjoyment, we shall 

Ld drive them in their efforts to 
escape from that boredom, to find fun and freedom elsewhere 
We shall moreover form a prejudice in heir minds against 
he very things we are anxious to train them o love. Th.s 
s to nip good taste in the bud, and is distinctly worse than 
no training at all. We should not make one step in advance, 
until we have our footing secure, and our response of enjoy- 
ment hearty at the point where we stand. 

It is impossible to give any indication as to the age at which 
various joys become possible. It all depends on the child 
and on his opportunities of culture. Very little children 
love pure and unmixed colour, and Struwwelpeter and Little 
Black Sambo reign by right. I have, however, known a little 
girl of six almost scream with delight when brought for 
the first time face to face with the burning glories of the 
Temeraire ; she had been used from infancy to a home full 
of beautiful things. On the other hand I have known a gill 
of fifteen, exceptionally susceptible to beauty, bored to death 
on her first introduction to the Turners ; she had been brought 
up with Puritanic severity and in absolute ignorance of art. 
So, too, with music. Children love uncomplicated musica 
structure ; the enjoyment, too, whether of colour or of soun , 
is always more hearty and more wholesome when it is f 1 
expression of the child’s own activity, i.e., when the colou 
comes from his own brush, or the music from his own lung 
accompanied by dancing or marching or clapping of f*‘ in d 
Children are never by nature snobs. It is the oldest an 
most battered dollie that is the best beloved, for she can 
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sleep and played with in the garden. I have seen f bov 
a rich man’s son, gloriously happy i„ a boat which Jj 

fashioned for himself out of two old tubs and a feeding 
trough. Infinitely more enjoyment he got out of it than if 
he had been provided with the smartest of crafts and a man 
to manage it for him. 


I take these simple and obvious instances of the enjoyment 
of childhood, just because they are so simple and obvious 
that I hope they may meet with immediate and universal 
acknowledgment. In this acknowledgment lies the recognition 
of two of the most important principles which should guide 
us in our selection of the enjoyments and of the plays 
which we should encourage in our children. 

These two principles are simplicity and self-activity. 

It is, I suppose, really difficult for very rich people, except 
they be people of the highest culture, to maintain a genuine 
simplicity in the lives of their children, even in their play. 
It is so easy for such people to give lavishly, and it seems— 
before you have tried it — so obvious a way of bestowing 
happiness. But the mistake is akin to the mistake of in- 
discriminate charity, and is productive of similar results, viz. : 
ingratitude, satiety, moral deterioration, and boredom, in 
the recipients. It is infinitely easier to kill a child’s capacity 
for joy by overfeeding than by starvation. A sand heap, a 
garden — the varied and inexhaustible joys of which it is 
difficult to exaggerate* — a farm-yard, a wood, a meadow, 
a river ; these afford opportunities of enjoyment for children 
far more varied and lasting, far richer in results to character 
and intelligence, than any entertainments or amusements 
which money can provide, but at which children are meiely 
dressed- up spectators. You cannot pump enjoyment into 
children as you pump water into buckets. Real enjoyment 
is always creative. 

In winter provide a modest library— from which do not 
exclude fairy-books nor the beloved Alice, in spite of recen 
foolish criticism— and let the children have the run of a house 
full of light and love and mutual service ; a hous e in vv 

Ln^fessor^ Patrick Cedd^Tim^^ 
orld Within. London: George Allen. 1905. ^ 

VOL. XVI NO. 8. 
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rwered from the dust and locked 
no dismal room 8 c whfch not a mU seum, either 
away from daily whe re children are not relegated 

of treasures or of ^ ' tha t they may not disturb 

to distant and « ndesirab • wh ich children will learn best 
their parents. The horn & home th at is conceived of as 
both to work and to puy ^ nursery . gar den for rearing and 
a workshop, an atelier, Forj if you give children the 

developing little £^" e P that su its them their own activities 

will do the rest. ronnec ted with school life I desire to 

Of the orgamse p handS) and is? in the main, all 

S, n ctld g be desired. ' It is in play at home and in holiday- 
time that we are n '°™ aI ’ t t “ Tat some modern Syrian who 
1 Te 1 to me S be rejecting with scorn my pro- 

may d bith in the Jordan of simplicity, and remembering 
posed bath J ^ pharpar of theatres, garden 

parties ^ an^ race meetings, whose glories have been set forth 
in the 'articles of Mr. E. H. Cooper and discussed in many 
journals and newspapers for the last few months 

To the Syrian I would reply that I have to confess that 
have no knowledge of the methods of entertainment usua y 
employed for the small children of duchesses, nor even or 
grandchildren of millionaires. But if Mr. Cooper s articles 
represent any fact beyond the sad one that in mo ern 
journalism the smart and the picturesque count too o ten or 
more than the accurate or true, then I think England as ai 
more need to worry over the overfed and overentertaine 
children of the rich, than over the underfed, underenteitaine 
children of the poor. No class has a monopoly * n 1 
vulgarity of excess. It is always vulgar and always degra 
wherever it is found, and always productive of ennui 

satiet y- ^ 

It is a crying pity to muddy the stream at its source, 
these days of much talk about patriotism and national 
let us not exploit and degrade England’s best asset ^ 
children. There is no readier or more effective j ddre n 
exploitation to be found than the habituation of om ( U p)Ciri 
to an atmosphere of excess, in which we try to make 
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the recipients instead of the creators of happiness. Such 
slaughter of the innocents is nothing short of a national crime.* 

On the other hand it is easy, in this worrying age, to worry 
too much about theories and principles of education in matters 
of enjoyment. Common sense and personal culture are the 
best guides parents can have ; a narrow logic is one of the worst. 
Under twelve the less artificial entertainment children have 
the better. By artificial entertainment I mean such things 
as theatres and full-dress parties, where children are thought 
of as an audience to be entertained rather than as children 
who come together to play with one another. Over twelve 
the more our boys and girls are companions at play with their 
parents, or with other good and cultured persons, the better. 
I do not believe in keeping boys or girls in a moral bandbox. 
They must learn the good and the evil of the world. But let 
them experience these in the company of good and cultured 
persons, who do not preach, but whose enjoyments and 
criticisms form the best possible atmosphere in which the 
young mind can develop. 

I once knew an old Irish woman who had a genius for 
rearing turkeys. She always said the whole secret of her 
success lay in her keeping her turkeys “ aye shairp,” i.e 
always keen for their food. Let us adopt her motto. Let 
us aim at keeping our children always keen at their work 
and keen at their play. We shall find it will imply much, 
both as to the conditions of life and as to the suitability of the 
nourishment we provide them with ; but above all else it will 
imply the avoidance of the vulgarity of excess. 

At 11.45 a.m., Mr. W. Temple (Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford), read his paper on 

THE EDUCATION OF CITIZENS. 

The appointed task of modern civilisation is to de\ ise some 
method of organising the community in such a way as o 
dispense with the institution of slavery. This task has not 
yet been accomplished except nominally , and its nomina 
accomplishment amounts to no more in fact than the recog- 
nition that its accomplishment is desirable. The acluevemen^ 
of that consummation woul d seem to be itself the esta ) is me 

* See Mr. E. H. Cooper’s The Twentieth Century Child. London. John 
Lane. 1905. 


